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what sort of a time the class will have with the latter. The gap is too great, not 
only in the length and complexity of the sentences, but also in the large number 
of new and often difficult words which these contain. A still further contrast 
between the regular exercises and the reading-lessons is due to a considerable 
lack of variety in the arrangement of words in the former, which is quite too 
regular to furnish a good preparation for the reading of an author. As a specific 
case in this line might be mentioned the almost invariable placing of the possessive 
adjective before the noun. 

Some cases of suspicious Latin occur, as (p. 177) Ubi ire mecum mavis? 
where a note translates ubi by "when," and (p. 122) Hie collis septuaginta 
quinque pedes est in altitudine, a construction of which there are several other 
illustrations. On p. 133 we read, Pompeius sex annis minor natu erat quam 
Caesar. 

The book contains some good pedagogical ideas and is attractive in appear- 
ance, but must be placed in a class with Collar and Daniell's First Year Latin, as 
another attempt to secure a preparation for the long, complex sentences of Caesar 
by the exclusive study of short and simple ones. 

J-J. S. 



A First Latin Writer. By Mather A. Abbott. New York: 
American Book Co. Pp. 145. $0.60. 

This book contains thirty-seven lessons, intended for the second year of the 
high school, and a general vocabulary. It covers the ordinary case and mood 
constructions, and is divided into three parts, of thirteen, twelve, and twelve 
lessons, two lessons at the end of each part being devoted to a review of that 
term's work. The vocabulary and illustrative examples are taken largely from 
the second book of Caesar. Each lesson deals with one or more constructions or 
a group of constructions, and consists of (a) grammatical questions with their 
answers, and English and Latin sentences illustrating the points discussed; 
(b) passages from the second book of Caesar, first in translation, then in Latin, 
in which the pupil is asked to point out the constructions just treated; (c) a 
vocabulary, and (d) sentences to be translated into Latin. 

The idea of basing a systematic set of exercises for the second year on a 
selected Caesar vocabulary is a good one, and the book has good points, as, for 
example, its reviews. But such a book ought to take account of the first year's 
work, and ought to be based upon that more directly than this one is. The 
pupil may certainly be expected to know some of the simpler uses of the cases 
and of the verb when he enters the second year, and it would hardly seem neces- 
sary to have notes like "Into one place, in unum locum. In with the accusative." 
On the other hand, the pupil is, in the nature of the case, not well grounded as 
yet in some of the more difficult forms, such as the irregular verbs, pronouns, 
comparison, etc. Some of the time of the second year could not be more 
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profitably spent than in a further systematic treatment and review of these mat 
ters. The sentences for translation should, on the whole, be briefer. Six to 
eight lines is a useless lenght for any stage of high-scool work. 

The catechetical method of grammar instruction makes an odd impression on 
one at this day, but we might pardon it if the author had been more careful 
to slough off some of his classroom habits. It does not suit everyone to have his 
pupils learn grammatical terms like "infinitive with subject accusative construc- 
tion" and "indirect question construction," or to read that "the hortatory 
subjunctive is a main clause used to denote, etc.," or to have "repeated action" 
and "completed action" (or even "complete time") spoken of constantly as if 
hey were an exhaustive list of the possible tense-spheres. 

Mistakes or misleading statements occur here and there. Fines, -um is 
misleading; a mile is not mttia passuum, and his army was conquered is not 
suus exercitus est victus. 

The author grudgingly "yields so far to present usage as to follow the old 
rule of marking long vowels in the penults and ultimas, and those only." "Hid- 
den quantity" he has, as he says, altogether disregarded, i. e., has not marked the 
vowels before two consonants at all. The question of vowel-marking in an 
elementary Latin book is no longer an open one. But if one wishes to regard it 
so, he is in duty bound to choose between marking and not marking. The 
practice here adopted might be serviceable, if it were general, but, as things are, 
it is merely confusing. 

There is not enough difference between the type of the exercises and that 
of the grammatical discussion, and the latter has a ragged and scattered appear- 
ance not inviting to the eye. 

J- J- s. 



Preparatory Latin Writer. By Charles E. Bennett. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1905. Pp. 194. $0.80. 

The widespread and favorable recognition accorded to the same author's 
Latin Composition, published in 1896, to which the present book forms a com- 
panion volume, makes a lengthy notice of the Latin Writer unnecessary. The 
general plan of both books is the same. The number of lessons (forty-four), 
the order in which the constructions are treated (following strictly that of the 
author's Latin grammar), the grammatical references (to Bennett, Allen and 
Greenough, and Harkness — to the latest editions of the last two), the illus- 
trative examples (adapted from Roman authors) and the remarks thereon, are 
identical in the two books. In the new book, however, the English sentences 
for translation into Latin are based upon Caesar and not, as in the Latin Com- 
position, upon Cicero. The sentences are of about the same difficulty and 
exhibit the various constructions under treatment in about the same variety of 
forms. The author has met the demand for passages of "continuous prose" 



